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HENRY CLEWS. 
A PurenocrapH FRoM A Personat EXaMtNatTIon. 


BY EDGAR C. BEALL, M.D. 

In theory, no doubt, we accord the highest meed of honor 
and praise to distinguished philanthropists, the individuals 
that are famous for voluntarily sharing their possessions 
with the community. But in practice we also either openly 
or secretly, consciously or unconsciously, admire and esteem 
the geniuses whose claim to distinction lies chiefly, if not 
solely, in their ability to erect about themselves a wall of 
social security, and to divert from general circulation to 
their own coffers a large proportion of the national wealth. 
There is something in the mere fact of success which chal- 
lenges our attention and commands our respect. We know 
that it usually means power of some sort, and even when 
duty compels us to dethrone a hero whose victories are 
proved to be the fruit of dishonor, we abandon our attitude 
of devotion with reluctance and regret. Thus we continue to 
admire Napoleon almost to the audacious point of elevating 
him to the side of Lincoln; and it is doubtful if the mem- 
ory of Peter Cooper will ever have the fascination or even 
interest which will always be associated with the career of 
Jay Gould. There is, too, in spite of the injustice, a good 
reason for all this. A man who succeeds in placing himself 
and his family beyond the possibility of cold and hunger, or 
who accomplishes a great stroke of economy for the nation, 
has unquestionably solved one of the first and most essential 
problems of life. Our first thought is that he has surely 
done something eminently laudable, and we have to think a 
second time in order to satisfy our conscience as to his 
methods. He appeals very strongly to our practical judg- 
ment ; and if at the same time we have grounds for believ- 
ing that such a man is correct in his habits, and sincerely 
interested to promote the welfare of the world at large, our 
feeling toward him justly becomes one of deep regard. 

Of the conspicuous figures of Wall Street to whom the 
foregoing remarks apply, the men who stand at the head of 
the commercial interests of the Western Hemisphere, and 
whose operations affect the markets of the entire globe, one 
of the oldest and most widely known is the multi-millionaire 
banker, Henry Clews. So far as this world’s goods are 
concerned he has certainly achieved great success, and is 
naturally on this score alone an interesting subject for analy- 
sis. But he happens to be much more besides, for he is 
also well known as a politician, a literary man, and a con- 
versationalist of exceptional originality and wit. In short, 
he is a remarkably versatile man, and in studying his organi- 
zation we are not surprised to discover a brain of extraordin- 
ary symmetry, activity, and power. 

His head measures twenty-two and one-quarter inches 
around the base, and fourteen inches from ear to ear over 
the top; but as he is so nearly hairless the size thus indi- 
cated is almost equivalent to that of a twenty-three inch 
head supplied with the usual covering. And when we con- 
sider the special developments in the frontal and upper 
regions, there can be no question as to the superiority of 
the brain in point of moral and intellectual force. 

Mr. Clews is five feet eight inches in height and weighs 
about one hundred and fifty] pounds. His eyes are blue- 
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gray. His hair was naturally brown and his beard slightly 


auburn. He has something of nearly all of the tempera- 
ments, although the cerebral or mental stands first. Strength, 
activity, and sensitiveness are all indicated, and to this har- 
monious organization much of the man’s ability must be 
ascribed. 

His hand is of medium size, very firm in texture, well 
proportioned, more slender than broad, and not charac- 
teristic of any one distinct type, unless we should say the 
literary. It may interest students of cheirosophy to know 
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that when his hand is naturally extended the fingers fit very 
closely to one another without revealing a single chink. We 
remember also to have noticed this peculiarity in the hand 
of the Hon. Russell Sage. It is interpreted to mean a dis- 
position and talent for retaining small, disk-like objects in 
the hand without danger of their falling through. 

One of the first things to consider in the study of this 
character is the counter-action of the faculties upon one 
another. No group of faculties, or scarcely a single faculty 
in any group, in such a well-rounded head would be able to 
act without the sanction of ‘all the other mental powers. In 
almost any kind of labor the man may do, the impress of his 
whole mind will be found upon it, so that his work is likely 
to be as smooth as his remarkably smooth head. Many 
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persons imagine that it is an insuperable difficulty in phren- 
ology to make allowance for this inter-action of the facul- 
ties. But to an expert it is no more perplexing than the 
calculations that have to be made in almost every other 
science. For example, Mr. Clews has considerable brain in 
the back portion of the head which is devoted to the social 
instincts. He is a man of cordial friendships and attach- 
ment for wife, home, and children; but none of these feel- 
ings would monopolize his time. In his treatment of his 
children he would be affectionate, but also solicitious for 
their financial independence, social distinction, intellectual 
and ssthetic development, and also moral and religious 
training. These considerations would spring from Acquisi- 
tiveness, Approbativeness, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
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Ideality, ete., acting with his parental affection. The same 
faculties doubtless influenced him in his choice of a wife. 
Such a man would never be attracted to a woman who was 
not handsome and well connected socially ; nor would he 
object to a sumptuous dowry. He would not be the man 
to fall desperately in love with a plain, poor, obscure, friend- 
less girl like Jane Eyre, with nothing but her intelligence and 
goodness of heart to recommend her, Neither is there any- 
thing of the voluptuary about Mr. Cléws, and the appellation 
of bon vivant would fit him no better.~ He has not much of 
what we might call ‘ blood love,” and we might say that his 
head rules his heart. This may be seen in the expression of 
the mouth as well as in the dominant upper and frontal brain. 

Combativeness is large. He is a man of courage and vim. 
He has that vivacious, sparkling kind of force which dis- 
tinguishes the fighting propensity from Destructiveness. 
This distinction is something like the difference between 
champagne wine and whiskey, Both are capable of laying 
a man out, but the former makes its appearance with a pop 
and a sizzling foam, while the latteris satisfied to work with- 
out either sound or froth. The former often bursts out at 
random and makes a great many attacks before it conquers. 
The latter draws a fine bead and then shoots directly into 
the vitals without further ado. Mr. Clews effervesces when 
he is in battle. He announces his arrival on the field, and 
within reasonable limits reports the progress of the contest, 
and especially a favorable result. His head is relatively 
narrow immediately above the opening of the ear at De- 
structiveness, and a little farther back"and upward at Secre- 





tiveness, also forward from the ear along the base of the brain 
almost to the eyeball. The deficiency along this region is 
quite noticeable ina front view of the man. If we were 
going to caricature him we might make his head and face 
something like the two halves of an hour-glass. This hollow- 
ness in the base of the temple is caused chiefly by the lack 
of Alimentiveness, Bibativeness, and the lower or practical 
phase of musical talent. Mr. Clews enjoys music but has no 
talent for playing, and he is exceptionally abstemious in re- 
gard to both food and drink. Probably not one man ina 
hundred thousand is more indifferent to the convivial bowl. 
But just above the seat of appetite, or slightly above and 
forward of the top of the ear, there is a mass of brain which 
would have been a delight to Dr. Gall. This is a,remark- 
able development of Acquisitiveness. In one of our por- 
traits it is very conspicuous, but as the photographers make 
a business of concealing the peculiarities that we are most 
anxious to show, we have found only this one picture that 
reveals the true form of the side-head. We think that the 
most sceptical and the most relentless opponents of phren- 
ology, as well as the most inapt students of the subject, will 
certainly appreciate this fact of organization and its relation 
to the principles of phrenology and the well-known charac- 
ter of the famous banker. Large as this development is, 
however, it can only be properly estimated by placing the 
hands on both sides of the head and noting the diameter. 

This portion of the brain confers the sense of ownership, 
or the desire to accumulate, and naturally stimulates the in- 
tellect to devise means of acquiring whatever is considered 
of value. As Mr. Clews is a man of intellect he prefers to 
make money by the use of his brains, In the financial race 
he makes his head save his heels. With his large Acquisi- 
tiveness he appreciates the value of money and the feelings 
of other acquisitive business men much better than the 
narrow-headed speculators, so that he is likely to keep 
rather closely within the methods of the regular trading 
world. In this way he will not only attract new customers 
from day to day, but he will retain them, an advantage 
which the narrow-headed business men, with their habits of 
undercharging one day and overcharging the next, are not 
so certain to gain. Men with small Acquisitiveness dislike 
the routine of commercial life. They are impatient to get 
through with their work, and when they have a chance to 
* fleece a lamb,” they often shear so close to the hide that 
the victim is unwilling ever again to submit to the opera- 
tion. 

Large Acquisitiveness, working with the reflective intellect 
in Mr. Clews, explains in a large measure his choice of 
banking as a vocation. As his mind prefers to deal in ab- 
stractions he would not be interested in a business such as 
hardware, groceries, dry goods, or any other kind of mer- 
chandise of a purely concrete nature. The latter would re- 
quire a strong lower forehead ; but in trading in money the 
perceptives are not especially needed. Stocks, bonds, bank- 
notes, etc., simply represent values, consequently they are 
easily estimated by the mathematical and philosophical 
faculties of the mind, 

Cautiousness is large in Mr. Clews, but Secretiveness is 
only moderate. In his combination the broad, far-seeing, 
upper intellectual powers, together with courage, are able to 
succeed without resorting to the arts of concealment. Cun- 
ning is the natural weapon of the weak, and is more likely 
to exist with a retreating upper forehead and deficient Com- 
bativeness. For a native of England Mr. Clews has very 
moderate Self-Esteem ; but his Approbativeness is quite as 
potential as we should ever expect to find it either in the 
glory-loving French, the sensitive Irish, or the ambitious 
Americans. This renders him easily approachable, and with 
his conforming frontal top-head, extremely polite and agree- 
able. 

The faculties seated in the coronal region of the head— 
Firmness, Conscientiousness, Hope, Faith, Veneration, Be- 
nevolence, Imitation, also Ideality, Sublimity, and Mirthful- 
ness—should all be marked large, or six in our scale of seven, 
with the possible exception of Veneration, which might be 
shaved a fraction of a degree. With such a top-head it has 
been perfectly easy for Mr. Clews to remain a believer in the 
















































creed learned at his mother's knee. It is so easy for him to 
accept without protest everything that does not directly 
conflict with his personal liberties in the matter of religion, 
that he has probably never had occasion to question for a 
moment the correctness of the family belief. These superior 
faculties all work together harmoniously, Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence tempering each other, Hope coloring the 
future, so that even misfortunes that would overwhelm most 
other people may appear to his mind simply as stepping- 
stones to a haven of happiness. 

This is a phenomenal intellect, and if its possessor were 
only less evenly balanced as to his top-head he would doubt- 
less startle the world with his originality. It will be ob- 
served that the lower forehead is relatively smaller than the 
upper. However, the perceptives are really larger than they 
appear, from the fact that his bony system is not strong. 
Form, size, and weight are rather large, and, in combination 
with the great width of the temples at Constructivness and 
Ideality, have given Mr. Clews a great deal of artistic taste 
and skill, which he manifested while still a boy, in cali- 
graphy and fine pen drawing. 

Eveniuality and Language are well developed. These 
faculties he has displayed to advantage as a writer and talker. 
Causality and Comparison are the principal elements that 
give the striking fulness to the upper forehead. They im- 
part comprehensiveness of thought. They delve into the 
past for causes and precedents, and penetrate the veil of 
the future in the way that we describe by the terms fore- 
sight, wisdom, sagacity, and prudence. Such a forehead is 
essential to a philosopher or an original thinker upon any 
abstract lines. In the present subject this managerial intel- 
lect is in a large measure the servant of Acquisitiveness and 
the other faculties which have determined his vocation. 
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With less Acquisitiveness, Approbativeness, etc., he might 
have been a theologian, or a college professor of philosophy 
or history. 

* * * 

Henry Clews is an Englishman by birth, and comes from 
an old family in Staffordshire. His father, who was a manu- 
facturer, had intended his son for the ministry of the Eng- 
lish Church, but the young man, while on a visit to this 
country, became so interested in the possibilities of Ameri- 
can commerce that he settled in New York City, where he 
started in a junior clerkship, and later, in 1858, entered 
Wall Street as a banker, One of the most responsible and 
important duties of his early banking career was the success- 
ful sale of the bonds issued by the Government to meet the 
enormous expenses of the war. This grave commission was 
intrusted to him by the Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase. For many years Mr. Clews was treasurer of the 
American Geographical Society. He was also one of the 
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founders of the Union League Club, and has been con- 
nected with many. other institutions which are indebted for 
a large part of their success to his intelligence. Mr. Clews, 
of course, enjoys the friendship of many of the most distin- 
guished men of New York, such as Thomas C. Platt and Dr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, the latter of whom he resembles in 
many respects. He has also written a great deal for maga- 
zines and the daily press, besides a number of books. One 
of his best works is entitled “Twenty-eight Years in Wall 
Street.” It contains a number of most interesting biograph- 
ical sketches, and abounds in dramatic reminiscences of 
great commercial events. It also sparkles with witty stories, 
some of which are at the author’s own expense. We give 
the following as a specimen : 

An illustrated weekly paper had published a number of 
portraits of eminent representatives of the New York busi- 
ness world who were known as “self-made men.” Mr. 
Clews was among them. Shortly after the appearance of 
his picture in this paper, he happened one afternoon to 
drop into the Union Club. The room was almost filled with 
Wall Street bankers and brokers, among whom the famous 
joker, William R. Travers, who had an impediment in his 
speech, was as usual the central figure. As Mr. Clews en- 
tered, Travers exclaimed to the company, “ Hallo, boys! 
here comes Clews, the ‘self-made man,’” Then, turning to 
the’ great banker, he said: “I s-s-say Cl-Cl-Clews, as you 
are.a s-s-self-made man, wh-why the d-d-devil didn’t you 
put more h-h-hair on the top of your head ?” 


THIS MAY APPLY TO YOU. 


Is your Self-Esteem very large? By the way, do you 
know what Self-Esteem is? Do not fall into the very com- 
mon mistake of thinking that a desire for approval is what 
phrenologists mean by Self-Esteem. Most people in the 
United States have more Approbativeness than Self-Esteem ; 
but if the latter faculty should happen to be very strong in 
you, be careful that you do not fall into habits of doing 
things just to please yourself. Be careful that you do not 
get into the habit of “bossing ” other people in matters so 
small as to escape your observation, but which may be very 
disagreeable to others. This is one of the peculiarities of 
large Self-Esteem when not properly offset by other faculties 
and a trained intelligence. 


MEXICAN CHARACTER. 


BY W. P, UNDERWOOD. 

A study of the non-progressive southern races and of the 
quaint customs belonging to their social life is always in- 
teresting, but it becomes doubly so in the light of phre- 
nology. 

The fierce, aggressive, all-conquering spirit of the north, 
and the indolent, passionate, pleasure-loving qualities of 
the southern blood, are shown to come from essential dif- 
ferences of organization ; and phrenology furnishes the best 
means for the study of the history and the social and com- 
mercial problems of a nation. 

Canada, on our northern border, and Mexico, on our 
southern, afford a good example of two extremes of national 
character. Separated as we are from these countries by 
political lines only, with our growing trade relations with 
Mexico, and the continued discussion of the future relations 
between this country and Canada, a close study of the char- 
acter of these people becomes of special value. 

A clear understanding of Mexican character is also im- 
portant from the fact that the southwestern part of the 
United States, from Texas to California, and north into 
Southern Colorado, is settled chiefly by Mexicans, who 
speak the Spanish language, and have scarcely anything in 
common with us, and still they constitute an essential part 
of our national life, since they affect most powerfully all 
questions of trade, education, and local government in this 
great section. 

They are not an adaptive people. They cling tenaciously 
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to their language and customs, and if you wish to do busi- 
ness with them you must learn their ianguage, adopt their 
methods, and as nearly as possible become a Mexican while 
associating with them. Any plans for commercial or mis- 
sionary work among them that do not conform, in a meas- 
ure, at least, to the established customs of the country, 
must inevitably fail. 

This lack of adaptation in the Mexican is partly ac- 
counted for by the prevailing dark motive temperament 
which seems to give an invisible dislike to change and 
over-exertion. While the motive temperament is the prin- 
cipal one among Mexicans, we see plenty of examples of 
the vital and mental. In fact the mental-motive is not un- 
common, and occasional specimens among the ignorant 
classes seem to show that education and the refinements of 
life are not necessary to an excessive development of the 
nervous system. Among the women the dark vital tem- 
\perament is quite common. But black hair and eyes, and 
a white or brown skin are almost universal. Occasionally 
sandy or red hair is seen, but that is closely related to black 
as an indication of temperament, and among these people 
is usually the result of intermarriage with some other na- 
tionality. 

From the prevailing dark type we should expect to find 
them a people of strong passions, fond of games of chance, 
and exciting sports, and of the use of strong stimulants. 
And such, indeed, is the case. Political excitement, the 
gaming-table, horse-racing, and betting have a fascination 
for the Mexican mind. They are, as a rule, moderate 
drinkers, seeming to prefer a moderate stage of intoxica- 


tion ; the bilious element craving the stimulant, but mod- 
erate. Alimentiveness giving but little desire to go to ex- 
cess. In the use of coffee and tobacco, constant as it is, 


we notice the same temperance. 

The common Mexican blood is a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian. The Spaniards who conquered and settled Mexico 
seem to have married quite freely among the Pueblo or vil- 
lage Indians inhabiting the country, and the result is a 
race that is neither Spanish nor Indian, but has the char- 
acteristics of both. The gentry pride themselves on their 
pure Spanish blood, and thus we find two distinct classes 
of Mexicans. But the chief difference lies in the superior 
intelligence of the Dons, or ruling class, for both have the 
same leading traits. 

Mentally we find the usual variety of individual char- 
acter, but the average Mexican head is decidedly narrow, 
and high at Veneration and Firmness, and the back-head is 
amply developed. Friendship especially is strong, and the 
term Amigo (friend) so common in salutations, is no mere 
form, but the expression of active Adhesiveness, which, 
with the dominant temperament, gives to the social life of 
these people a peculiar charm. The laborers and house- 
servants of a Mexican plantation are usually devoted to the 
master and his family. Large Veneration is another promi- 
nent feature. Like the people of all Spanish countries 
they are noted for their extreme politeness. This might, 
of course, spring from large Approbativeness acting with 
other faculties, but from close observation during eight 
years’ acquaintance with these people and their language, I 
am led to believe that it is in no way related to a desire to 
please or flatter, but has its foundation in their large and 
active Veneration and Suavity. If such is the case, extrava- 
gant as it is, we can hardly say that it is insincere and but 
a hollow form of courtesy. 

But the Mexican shows his active Veneration in another 
way, and one that affects him profoundly. He is deeply 
religious. As we know, most of them are Catholics. The 
whole structure of Romanism seems peculiarly adapted to 
awaken and increase the faculty of Veneration, and its be- 
liefs and requirements take a strong hold upon the religious 
instincts of these people. 

The average Mexican head is decidedly narrow, and this, 
with the strong bilious element, incline to a life of ease 
and dissipation. The peon, or laboring class, are careless 
of time and money where pleasure is concerned. The idea 
of saving something for the future scarcely enters into 
their calculations. The narrow head and bilious tempera- 
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ment are undoubtedly the result of climate; and indeed, 
why should it be otherwise? Nature adapts her children 
to their surroundings. The Canadian has a broader head 
and stronger arterial circulation, adapting him to a cold 
and rugged climate. The Mexican has no need of these, 
nor could he keep them if he had them. But nature, in 
thus robbing the latter of energy and thrift, has amply pro- 
vided for his needs in the natural products of his country. 


CHARACTER IN EYES. 


BY CHARLES TODD PARKS. 

Much of the true inner nature of an individual may be 
interpreted by the shape as well as by the brightness and 
intelligence of the eye. Here are some of the recognized 
types. As each reveals some definite traits of character, 
that may be easily detected at a glance, it is interesting to 
observe their meaning. 

When the eye is straight, finely arched, clear, transpar- 





ent and modest, as in Fig. 1, there will be found a frank, 
hopeful disposition, one easily approached, sensitive and 


responsive. Such persons are not ‘disposed to be suspi- 
cious. They feel and express emotions readily, take an op- 


timistic view of life, and act quickly upon impulse. Sincere 
and ardent in their attachments, they are more sentimental 
than passionate. Height of the opening lids discloses no- 
bility and elevation of character, but, when excessive, there 
is lack of tact and too much frankness for one’s own welfare. 

Persons with narrow, half-closed eyes, like Fig. 2, are 
more reserved, watchful of danger, and cautious. There is 
a self-restraint in their expressions, and a disposition to 
conceal facts, disguise their sentiments and dissimulate 
their feelings in relation to all matters in which they are 
concerned. It is, therefore, very difficult to draw a secret 
from them, or to get a direct answer to a question. They 
are sinuous. 

Oblique eyes, such as Fig. 3, are keen-witted, tactful, 
quick, artful, and alert. 

The drooping of the upper lids (see Fig. 4) isa sign of 
strong desire to accumulate property of all sorts. Persons 
with this eye will not only work hard to acquire money, 
but also knowledge, position, power, andfriends. They are 
often talented and are usually fond of games of chance. 

Fig. 5 shows a type of eye that has sharp practical judg- 
ment, capable of guarding against the designs of others and 
turning everything to the best advantage. 

Such eyes as in Fig. 6 bespeak a mind that easily be- 
comes excited, loses its self-control and is quickly moved 
to anger.—New York Herald. 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL TEST. 


A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF THIRTEEN MURDERERS. 

A representative of the New York World recently called 
upon the editor of Tue Journat, and requested his phreno- 
logical estimate of a life-size picture of a face concerning 
the original of which absolutely nothing was said, as the 
reporter himself knew nothing about it beyond the simple 
message he had received from the managing editor of the 
World. We dictated to our stenographer a brief descrip- 
tion of the qualities indicated in the portrait and on the 
following Sunday our analysis and the portrait appeared in 
the World, with the statement that the portrait was a com- 
posite picture from the photographs of thirteen of the most 
notorious murderers who have suffered the death-penalty 
in the State of New York. It is an interesting fact that 
about three-fourths of the number were convicted of mur- 
dering women. We subjoin a list of their names: 


Dr. R. W. Buchanan murdered his wife in this city in April, 1892 ; 
was electrocuted in Sing Sing Prison in July, 1895, 

Carlyle W. Harris poisoned Helen Potts, his young wife, in this 
city in March, 1891 ; was electrocuted in Sing Sing Prison in May, 
1893. 

John Lewis Osmond murdered his wife and J. C. Burchell in this 
city in October, 1891 ; died in the Sing Sing Prison electric chair 
in June, 1893. 

Jeremiah Cotto killed Louis Frankelosa in Brooklyn in July, 
1891 ; was electrocuted in Sing Sing Prison in March, 1892. 

Bat Shea murdered J. H. Ross in Troy in March, 1894 ; died in 
the electric chair in Clinton Prison in February, 1896. 

William Kemmler murdered his sister-in-law, Lizzie Zeigler ; was 
electrocuted in Auburn Prison in August, 1890. He was the State’s 
first electrocide. 

Cornelius Loth killed Mrs. Etta Damacsek in Schenectady in June, 
1892 ; was electrocuted in Clinton Prison in January, 1893. 

Richard Leach murdered Mary Hope Newkirk in this city in 
November, 1894 ; died in the electric chair in Sing Sing Prison in 
August, 1895. 

Martin Foy killed Henrietta Wilson in Saratoga in May, 1892; 
was electrocuted in Clinton Prison in October, 1893. 

Shibuyra Jugigo, a Japanese sailor, murdered a fellow-sailor in 
this city in November, 1889; was electrocuted in Sing Sing Prison 
in July, 1891. 

Harris A. Smiller murdered his third wife in this city in April, 
1890, and had planned to kill his second wife. He was electrocuted 
in Sing Sing Prison in July, 1891. 

J.J. Slocum murdered Ella Perkins in this city on New Year’s 
Eve, 1889 ; was electrocuted in Sing Sing Prison in July, 1891. 

Joseph Wood killed a fellow-laborer in this city in May, 1889; 
was electrocuted in July, 1891. 


In attempting to read character from a portrait so indis- 
tinct as the one submitted to us, of which the accompany- 
ing cut is a faithful reproduction, though reduced in size, 
it will be understood that other difficulties are presented 
aside from the indistinctness of the outlines. A full front 
view affords very little opportunity to judge the form of the 
head. It is a good deal like looking directly at the big end 
of an egg without knowing that it is an egg. One sees only 
the greatest diameter, but is not certain where to locate it ; 
and assuming that the greatest diameter should happen to 
be in the middle, the other diameters in the front and the 
rear elude the examiner, which would not be the case in a 
three-quarter view. ‘ 

In view of the outcome of this test we regard it as a very 
interesting corroboration of phrenological principles. As 
our opinion was based upon the dominant peculiarities of 
thirteen faces, it would be very unreasonable for any objector 
to deny that criminal mental characteristics express them- 
selves in the organization in accordance with the teachings 
of phrenology. If our reading had been given from a 
portrait of a single criminal, objectors might say, of course, 
that the case was exceptional ; but where thirteen of them 
are melted, as it were, into one, the chances of accident, 
as every logical person must admit, are eliminated, or so 
nearly eliminated as to leave no room for reasonable doubt. 

Some persons will probably ask why we did not mention 
the specific crime of murder in our delineation, but it 
should be remembered that the majority of murders are 
not committed for the sake of revelling in the sight of 
blood, or for the mere satisfaction of destroying life. The 





majority of murderers kill their victims as a last resort, and 
for an ulterior purpose that has no connection with the 
pleasure of wanton destructiveness. Carlyle Harris, for 
instance, is believed to have poisoned his wife because she 
was in the way of his ambition, not because he hated her 
or wished to remove her from the earth ; he simply wanted 
to remove her from his own path, and was foolish enough 
to think that he could afford to do it by means of poison. 
Dr. Buchanan is thought to have poisoned his wife for the 
purpose of securing her fortune. It is easy to see that 
the real motive in most murders is theft. Again, from 
another point of view it will be seen that murder itself is a 
form of theft, since it is the act of robbing life. The most 
conspicuous traits we observed in the composite picture 
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were dishonesty and cunning. These are fundamertal 
qualities, and primarily essential to murderers. 

The following is the short analysis we gave : 

From the indications visible in this picture I judge that 
the base of the brain predominates; that the lower ap- 
petites for the most part rule the man. The head seems to 
be very broad just above the ears, which denotes great 
Secretiveness. The eyes show the same quality. Their ex- 
pression is very sly, and as the rear top-head appears to 
slope off very much, something like a gable roof, though of 
course less abruptly, I judge that Conscientiousness is quite 
weak. This combination naturally implies a manifestation 
of Secretiveness in a wrong direction. 

I should expect this man to be a very crafty, tricky in- 
dividual, if he is what he seems to be in this portrait. 
The wings of the nostrils also seem expanded, as they are 
often found in cunning people. I do not like the ap- 
parently low frontal top-head, for it suggests a decided 
lack of sympathy and kindness. He may have considerable 
Firmness, judging from the height of the central top-head 
on a line with the ear. 

There seems to be a scanty sense of order, shown by the 
imperfect development of the forehead at the outer angle 
of the eyeballs. However, the space between the eyeballs 
signifies a fine perception of form. This faculty is essential 
to sculptors and portrait-painters, and is likely to be found 
in musicians, engravers, and artists of all classes. The 
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French people nearly always have widely separated eyes 
and a corresponding talent for estimating the subtlest dis- 
tinctions wherever the idea of shape or contour is con- 
cerned. 

If this man is cultivated and refined, he might be a very 
well-behaved citizen, but if his training and habits have 
been in the direction of the twist that shows in this portrait 
I should fear that he could not be safely trusted. He cer- 
tainly has the eyes of a liar and a polygamist. If he isa 
criminal he might be a sneak thief or a forger. His upper 
forehead does not seem to be wide enough or high enough 
to insure the suavity of manner, sense of human nature, 
etc., that would be needed by a first-class confidence man. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY AS LAID 
DOWN BY THE DISCOVERER OF THE SCI- 


ENCE, DR. F. J. GALL, IN 1796.* 


BY PROF. L. N. FOWLER, 

It is fitting that, as President of this Centenary Congress, 
I should first draw attention to the principles laid down by 
Dr. Gall a century ago, and in as brief a way as possible in- 
dicate our indebtedness to the greatest of discoverers and 
benefactors of mankind. Other members of the Congress 
will touch on the pathological, the hygienic, and anatomical 
side of the question, and in this way the subject should be 
thoroughly ventilated and much good result. This subject 
to my mind is one of the most important departments of 
anthropology for us to investigate. Only within the last 
century has the great bulk of our present knowledge in re- 
gard to the brain gradually taken shape from the clouds of 
error with which the early anatomists surrounded it. I 
should therefore like to point out a few of the early ideas of 
the functions of the brain, and trace the outline of our posi- 
tion in the present day, by the principles laid down by Dr. 
Gall. 

According to Aristotle, the heart was the seat of the “ ra- 
tional soul,” and the nerves of sensation and motion arose 
therefrom. The brain was described by him as an inert 
viscus, cold and bloodless, and scareely to be enumerated 
among the other organs of the body, seeing that it was of 
no use except to cool the heart. The grandson of Aristotle 
renounced the views which he had been taught by the great 
master. He and Herophilus (about 300 B.c.) were probably 
the first to dissect the human brain. He originally said that 
the sensory nerves arose from the membranes of the brain, 
and the motor nerves from the cerebrum, though much 
later in life he modified this doctrine and declared that both 
classes of nerves arose from the medullary matter of the 
brain ; also that the “animal spirits” proceeded from the 
brain, and the “ vital spirits ” from the heart. 

Galen (about a.p. 150) set himself to refute the doctrine 
of Aristotle. He showed that the brain of animals was hot 
instead of cold, and that it was well supplied with blood. 
He pointed out that the brain was of the same substance as 
the nerves, but softer, as it necessarily should be, inasmuch 
as it receives all the sensations, perceives all the imagina- 
tions, and then has to comprehend all the objects of the un- 
derstanding, for what is soft is more easily changed than 
what is hard, though some think that the brain, being soft, 
cannot receive or retain impressions that are permanent. 
Since double nerves are necessary, the soft for sensation, 
the hard for motion, so also is the brain double, the anterior 
being the softer, the posterior being the harder. The supe- 
rior or ‘lateral ventricles” were, according to Galen, en- 
dowed with the highest functions. Some centuries after- 
ward, according to Prochaska, “‘the Arabs distributed the 
animal functions among the ventricles of the brain, so that 
one of the anterior ventricles they made the seat of common 
sensation, the other of the imaginative faculty ; the third 
ventricle was the seat of the understanding, and the fourth 
of memory.” But about the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, Casper Bauhin, 

* Paper read at the Congress of the International Centenary, held 
in London, beginning March 9, 1896. 


Varolius, Spigelius, and other anatomists endeavored to show, 
in opposition to Galen, that the ventricles of the brain are 
not the factories and storehouses of the “ animal spirits,” 
and that they are more properly to be regarded as “ acci- 
dental structures” which have no other use than to receive 
the excreta and residuum formed during the nutrition of the 
brain. The faculties of the mind, such as perception, imag- 
ination, understanding, and memory, were banished from 
the ventricles, together with the animal spirits, and were 
located by some in the solid mass of the brain; by others, 
were affirmed to be properties of the immaterial and rational 
soul alone, and in nowise dependent on the body. 

Malpighi considered the cortical substance of the brain to 
be a true glandular structure. Willis, as we know, has been 
styled the “ father of Phrenology,” on account of the extent 
to which he assigned to each particular part of the brain a 
special influence on the mind. He held “that the cerebrum 
subserves the animal functions and the voluntary motions, 
the cerebellum the involuntary ; that a perception of all the 
sensations takes place in the ascending fibres of the corpora 
striata, and that through the descending fibres voluntary 
movements are excited ; that the understanding is seated in 
the corpus callosum, and memory in the convolutions, which 
are its storehouses ; that the animal spirits are generated in 
the cortex of the cerebrum and cerebellum from the arterial 
blood.” 

Vieussens decided that ‘“ the pineal body is not the seat of 
the soul, but a lymphatic gland.” The successors of Willis 
adopted some of his doctrines but refuted others. Much 
bootless discussion was carried on by Boerhaave and others, 
as to the essential nature of the animal spirits, and in the 
early part of the eighteenth century the following views were 
also expressed as to the uses of certain portions of the brain. 
Vieussens placed the seat of imagination in the centrum 
ovale ; Lancisi and Peyronie maintained that all sensation is 
felt and motion excited in the corpus callosum. Meyer 
placed the seat of memory in the cortical matter, sensation 
at the origin of the nerves, and abstract ideas in the cere- 
bellum. Many, however, acknowledge that it was not pos- 
sible to determine the seat of the mental faculties with any 
accuracy, although there could be no doubt that nature had 
not formed so many and so various divisions of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum without an object. 

It is further interesting to note that Prochaska ‘ con- 
sidered it by no means improbable that each division of the 
intellect has its allotted organ in the brain,” though, as he 
himself frankly admitted, nothing definite could at that time 
be said on the subject. “Hitherto it has not been pos- 
sible,” he adds, “to determine what portions of the cere- 
brum or cerebellum are specially subservient to this or that 
faculty of the mind. The conjectures by which eminent 
men have attempted to determine these are extremely im- 
probable, and that department of physiology is as obscure 
now as ever it was.”” That period has happily passed. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that it was Prochaska him- 
self who first fully described the nature of “ reflex move- 
ments.” What has here been already said will indicate how 
much required to be done; and what is about to be said 
will give some faint idea of the present paucity of real knowl- 
edge, and of the need in which we stand of much further 
light in many directions. 

The idea that the brain is the principal organ of mind, 
and that there is a localization of functions in its several 
parts, was, as we have seen, a fundamental position fully 
realized by Prochaska and others long before Gall in 1796 
and Spurzheim (1805-1826) began zealously to study the 
anatomy of the organ and so promulgate in connection there- 
with a physiognomical system which soon attracted great 
attention under the name of Phrenology. The eminent 
physiologist Flourens, who is said to have been the initiator 
of experimental research as directed to the determination of 
the function of the brain, felt entitled to conclude that there 
was no localization of functions in detail, that is, of special 
functions in special regions of the cerebral hemispheres. 

Dr. Bastian, after mentally weighing the evidence of the 
theories of Gall and Spurzheim with those of Flourens, 
seems in some doubt whether to fall on the rocks of Scylla 

















































































































































or be drawn into the whirlpool of Charybdis, for he calls the 
system of the former “altogether defective in its psycho- 
logical analysis, eminently unsatisfactory in its localization, 
and, in short, as unreliable in its methods as it was incon- 
clusive in its results,” While of Flourens he says, “are we 
to run into the opposite extreme and subscribe to the doc- 
trines of one who was altogether opposed to any localization 
of function in detail, and whose views could not claim a 
ready assent?” “If,” he continues, “ we are to regard the 
brain as the principal organ of the mind, and to look upon 
each mental operation as one of the manifestations of its 
functional activity, all analogy and even probability would 
point to the conclusion that a definite order must be ob- 
served, and that identical mental operations will always be 
associated with the functional activity of identical tracts of 
nerve-fibres and cells in the brain and it dependencies. We 
know that the olfactory, the optic, and the auditory nerves 
each go to different parts of the brain, so that the primary 
processes in relation to the exercise of the corresponding 
senses are distinct from one another.” Here Dr. Bastian 
seems to answer his own doubt, and considers a definite 
order must be observed, which has been carried out in all 
anthropological researches, as it would seem to be a simple 
ad priori necessity. 

The following points are for scientists of to-day to con- 
sider: First, whether in the event of localization being a 
reality, the several mental operations or faculties are de- 
pendent upon separate areas of brain-substance. Secondly, 
whether the localization is one characterized by mere dis- 
tinctness of cells and fibres, which, however, so far as posi- 
tion is concerned, may be interblended with others having 
different functions. Have we, in fact, to do with topographi- 
cally separate areas of brain-tissue, or merely with distinct 
cell and fibre mechanisms existing in a more or less diffuse 
and mutually interblended manner? Brown-Séquard ex- 
pressed himself most positively in favor of the diffuse and 
interblended arrangement; with which idea Dr. Bastian 
seems to agree, for, while a topographically separate local- 
ization of independent “faculties” seems altogether im- 
probable, he fully believes that certain portions of the cere- 
bral hemispheres—the anterior lobes, for instance—are 
always concerned in the carrying on of intellectual and vo- 
litional operations of practically the same nature, though of 
different degrees of complexity in different individuals. 

Bonnet believed each portion of the brain to have a spe- 
cifically separate function, and Herbert Spencer had said 
that “‘no physiologist can long resist the conviction that 
different parts of the cerebrum subserve different kinds of 
mental action.” Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever ; separateness of duty is universally 
accompanied with separateness of structure, and it would be 
marvellous were an exception to exist in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. It is to pathological observations with regard to 
disease or mental weakness that we look for evidence that 
will establish other facts on the health and disease of certain 
motor centres of the brain. 

The medical world of Vienna is at present greatly exer- 
cised in regard to an operation for the cure of epilepsy. 
The operators are Dr. Benedikt, professor of neurology, and 
Dr. Von Mosetig, professor of surgery. The new method 
consists in trepanning, or the extirpation of those parts of 
the gray matter of the brain in which the seat of illness is 
supposed to lie. To effect this it is not necessary to open 
the skull in order to search for the diseased parts of the 
brain, as Professor Benedikt, on the strength of his phreno- 
logical studies, believes that he has found a rule by which 
the spot of the brain that should be removed can be pre- 
cisely ascertained after an accurate observation of the par- 
ticular form of disease. By these means the opening in the 
skull need not be larger than one centimetre in diameter. 
Three patients treated after the new method were recently 
presented by Dr. Benedikt to a select gathering of the lead- 
ing Professors of Medicine at Vienna University, and the 
savant was unanimously congratulated on his discovery. 
The patients, two boys of fifteen, and a girl of eighteen, had 
had two or three epileptic attacks daily, but have been free 
from them since the operation, besides feeling perfectly 
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well in other respects.& Notwithstanding his apparent suc- 
cess, Professor Benedikt was careful to state that a conclu- 
sive judgment on the new treatment cannot be given for 
several years, for the reason that epilepsy, after disappearing 
for some time, often recurs. 

Ought not Professor Benedikt’s statement respecting the 
topography of the skull to have some weight with us? He 
says, “No scientific man, even if he does not altogether 
agree with Gall, disputes the doctrine that the construction 
of the skull is remarkably proportionate to the whole an- 
thropological organization in brutes and in man, and the 
whole of craniology, as it is understood by anatomists and 
anthropologists, would have no meaning if this idea were 
not the leading one.” 

What do we therefore find in looking over the principles 
laid down by Dr. Gall? That he revolutionized the methods 
of brain dissections by reversing them, for instead of slicing 
the brain from the top, he proposed the nerves and fibres 
should be traced from the base upward. 

His first principle was, That the mind directly depends 
upon the brain, and this whether the brain be regarded as 
the origin or the instrument of mind. Hence the brain is 
the organ of the mind, and the manifestation of mind is 
said to be the function of the brain. 

His second principle was, That the mind is divided into 
faculties, and the brain into organs, thus we have the organ 
of Firmness and the organ of Tune, etc. 

His third principle was, All the faculties of the mind are 
manifested by different parts of the brain, and each particu- 
lar faculty depends upon its own particular part of the 
brain. Thus'the promptings of Tune or Benevolence being 
distinct faculties are each connected with a particular and 
different part of the brain. 

His fourth principle was, That all the faculties are innate 
in man and animals ; that man has all the primary faculties 
necessary for his use ; that all men start with the same num- 
ber of faculties, and that none are the creation of education, 
though the latter may help to evolve hidden talents. 

Mis fifth principle was, That a close correspondence exists 
between the size of an organ and the power of functional 
manifestation, hence, “‘ Size, other things being equal, is a 
measure of power.” 

Dr. Gall labored assiduously to prove that each discovery 
was well authenticated and verified before he sought to es- 
tablish any of his researches, hence, they have stood the test 
of ages, and we are the better men and women to-day for his 
magnificent monument of work. Let us in our turn seek to 
make the world better than we found it, and be stimulated 
to-day by his example—a century ago. 


AGE OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


A friend writes for our opinion as to whether the husbawd should 
not be considerably older than the wife. We think it depends very 
much on the temperament, or physical constitution of the parties as 
well as their mental qualities. Ifa man is a model of masculinity, 
and possessed of first-class health and virility, he ought to retain his 
ambition, his enjoyment of life, and his appreciation of all that makes 
the world attractive to a young or middle-aged man, far beyond the 
traditional age of threescore and ten. Consequently such a man 
ought to marry a woman considerably younger than himself, pro- 
vided, of course, that she is companionable, and if she does not 
happen to be exceptionally strong herself. However, if the woman 
be remarkably vigorous, and the man not of a very long-lived or 
powerful stock, there would be less objection to an approximate 
equality of age. In other words, if both parties are as nearly perfect 
as human beings are likely ever to be, a difference of five or ten 
years would probably be best. But if the woman is of that consti- 
tution which,becomes ‘“‘ fat at forty.” and loses her physical attrac- 
tiveness, unless she marries a man much like herself, it would be 
better to extend the difference in years to twelve or fifteen, or even 
more. 

Whatever we may think or approve in the matter, it remains a 
fact that men admire youth, beauty, health, and vivacity in women, 
while the gentler sex are attracted chiefly by mental and physical 
strength. As men retain their strength, especially of mind, much 
longer, on an average, than women retain their beauty, it is clear 
that there should generally be a considerable difference in the ages, 
varying, as we have said, according tothe relative condition of the 
parties. 
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NEW YORK, MAY, 1896. 
EMPHASIZING FAULTS. 


It seems that a good many people still misunderstand our 
position in regard to the extent to which we aim to describe 
objectionable characteristics in our private and public phreno- 
graphs. A lady who came to us for consultation a few days 
ago seemed to have the impression that we had stated in 
Tue Journat that we did not approve of telling people’s 
faults, and she requested us particularly to be frank and 
sincere with her. We assured her, as we now wish again to 
assure all our readers, that in private delineations we try to 
explain all the weaknesses that we think are worth mention- 
ing, although, of course, in a polite way. But in our public 
analyses of character, before audiences, or in our published 
phrenographs where the subjects, their feelings and their 
reputation are voluntarily placed in our hands to wound or 
mar, as is often the case, we repeat that we certainly have 
no right to disclose all of the secret frailties of which we 
may be aware in a way to make sueh individuals appear 
ridiculous or to degrade them in the opinion of their friends. 
It is a delicate thing to dissect a man’s character as expert 
phrenologists are usually able to do, and except under pecu- 
liar circumstances, for instance, where a man has violated 
the confidence of the community and compelled its members 
to put themselves on the defensive, we ought to reserve our 
information or express it guardedly and with due considera- 
tion for the rights of all concerned. 

While we wish to make Tae Purevyotoeica JournaL popu- 
lar, it must be distinctly understood that we refuse to seek 
popularity by pandering to the most contemptible traits 
in human nature, as envy, jealousy, and the spirit 
a large class of newspapers that 
make a specialty of reporting all the evil they can discover, 
so that their pages would suggest to a visitor from a foreign 
planet that our race is swallowed up in an ocean of crime. 
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There is a great deal of good in human nature. Let us find 
it wherever we can, from love of it, leaving the evil to be 
studied asa duty. By this arrangement we need not neg- 
lect the important investigation of criminal passions and the 
proper means for their restraint. On the contrary, we may 
give to the latter subject all the time and effort it deserves. 
But let us raise the highest banner to virtue, and make its 
atmosphere, in our lives, as compared with evil, as the sun- 
shine is to night. 


THE LONDON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


Our phrenological friends in England held a very inter- 
esting and noteworthy congress in London, beginning 
March 9th, which was the anniversary of Dr. Gall’s birth- 
day. Many addresses were given, besides messages of sym- 
pathy and congratulation from the United States and else- 
where, all of which we should be much pleased to copy from 
the report in the Phrenological Magazine if we had sufficient 
space. We shall have to content ourselves with the address 
of our venerable and distinguished co-laborer, Professor L. 
N. Fowler, the President of the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute. Among the speakers were William Brown, Esq., J. P., 
F.F.P.L., on ‘“ Phrenology in Business Life ;” C. W. Ablett, 
Esq., F.B.P.A., on ‘Skull and Brain ;” D. T. Elliott, Esq., 
F.F.P.1, on “Character Reading ;” Nicholas Morgan, 
Esq., on “ The Scientific Aspect of Phrenology ;” J. W. Tay- 
lor, Esq., F.F.P.1, F.B.P.A., on ‘“ Hygienic Phrenology ; ; 
T. Timson, Esq., F.BP.A., on “The Scientific Aspects of 
Phrenology ; ; the Rev. Henry S. Clubb, on “ Food in Re- 
lation to Development of Character ;" Miss A. I. Oppen- 
heim, F.B.P.A., on “ Phreno-Physiognomy ;” Leopold Bec- 
ker, Esq. (Paris), on “ Phrenology in France ;” Jamshedjii 
Mehta, Esq. (Bombay), who sent a short but eloquent testi- 
mony to the object of the Centenary ; P. N. Chakraburtty, 


Esq. (India), on “ Advance of Phrenology in India ;” J. P. 
Keswick, Esq., on “The Practice of Phrenology ;” J. Dy- 


son, Esq., on “Is Mental Science in Harmony with Temper- 
ance Teaching and Sentiment?” J. Lobb, F.R.G.S., M.B.P.A., 
on “The Pathological Side of Phrenology ;” S. Hoyland, 
Esq., on “ The History of Phrenology in Sheffield ;” Dun- 
can Milligan, Esq., F.R.A.S., on “Phrenology in Brad- 
ford ;” Mrs. Burgwin, on “ Mentally Weak Children ;” 
Trimbaklet J. Desai, Esq., on ‘“‘ Phrenology as Regards Its 
Relation to Metaphysics;” Miss J. C. Gray, L.R.C.P. 
(Edin.), on ‘‘Phrenology and Native Patients in India ;” 
Mrs. L. E. Laurie (Durban, S. Africa), on “ Charity Expand- 
ed by Phrenology.” 

Letters were read from Dr. Fowler Breakspear, Birming- 
ham; Mrs. C. Fowler Wells, Miss A. M. Fowler, Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer, and Edgar C. Beall, M.D., New York, 
and many others. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL NOVEL. 


Writers of fiction have thus far neglected the one method 
which, in our opinion, would furnish the most extraordinary 
opportunities for effective and original character painting. 
Phrenology as the basis of a novel, we think, could be made 
to do some remarkable service, and in a great many differ- 
ent ways. It would not be necessary to burden the book 
with dry, technical dissertations, analyses, or tedious philo- 
sophical discussions as some persons might suppose. Such 
a novel might be extremely analytical and didactic, how- 
ever, as well as attractive on the score of its literary and 
dramatic qualities if the author only understood human 
nature as explained by phrenology. A lesson can often be 
taught by a suggestion or by a picture more effectively than 
by any form of sermonizing. 

But the artist must know his theme. We should like to 
publish, or see published, a good phrenological novel, and we 
are satisfied that such a book would bring a fortune to the 
author, as well as prove of immense educational value. To 
make if popular we think it would be advisable, perhaps, to 











































confine the technical explanations to a very few conversa- 
tions between the characters, but let the chief interest of 
the story hinge upon certain events which phrenological 
knowledge on the part of certain characters and the lack of 
it on the part of certain others should determine. For ex- 
ample, a very dramatic situation might be developed from a 
love affair between a confiding woman on the one hand and 
a designing scoundrel on the other, in which the evil pur- 
poses of the villain might be discovered by the aid of phren- 
ology. Another character in the book might be understood 
by the reader, and yet wear a mask to the rest of the char- 
acters throughout the story. Another of the characters 
might make a brilliant stroke in the rdle of detective, or 
gain an enormous advantage in some business transaction by 
means ofa phrenological estimate at a critical moment. 
The hero or heroine might be a phrenologist and be sub- 
jected to the jealous persecution of some rival occupying a 
chair as professor of psychology or physiology. 

In fact the possibilities for dramatic situations and fine 
character limning would be almost boundless. Where is the 
novelist who will undertake such a work? We can assure 
him a publisher and a host of readers. We should like also 
a few short phrenological stories of not more than two 
thousand words. Where are the literary phrenologists ? 


WILLIAM QUAN JUDGE, 
LATE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


We had the pleasure of examining Mr. Judge a few years 
ago, with the intention of publishing a phrenograph of him 
at some future time, but had little idea then that we should 
defer the matter until after his death. We will not now 
undertake to give a complete analysis of his character, 
but will confine ourselves to a mention of his most salient 
traits. 

He was a native of Dublin, and possessed many charac- 
teristics of the upper class of Irish. His face was of a very 
intellectual cast, although we do not think he was as fine- 
grained as he appeared. His hand, which was of the square 
type, did not suggest as high a development as his face. 
His height was five feet seven and a half inches, and his 
weight one hundred and forty-five pounds. He had blue 
eyes and rather dark auburn hair. His temperament was 
the mental-sanguine. 

His brain was large. The circumference of the head was 
twenty-three and one-half inches, but as the occiput was 
very long, and the crown of only moderate height, the size 
might properly be called twenty-three inches. The long 
occiput just mentioned is one of the marks of the typically 
Irish head. It was a sign of parental feeling in Mr. Judge, 
and no doubt contributed greatly to his success as a teacher 
by imparting the desire to protect and educate those under 
his care. This was doubtless the tenderest element in his 
nature. He was not a man of very great friendship for peo- 
ple in general. He could usuaily make friends, to be sure, 
but if he gave any affection it was not likely to be wasted 
on anybody who did not sympathize with his aims. 

He had large Cautiousness and Approbativeness, with 
considerable Secretiveness. His countenance expressed a 
great deal of shrewdness. Dr. Redfield, the author of ‘‘Com- 
parative Physiognomy,” would have recognized in his face a 
resemblance to the fox. Firmness, Conscientiousness, and 
Self-esteem were not so large as the organs in the frontal 
top-head. He had rather more sympathy and adaptiveness, 
and was quite a diplomat. He had the kind of self-reli- 
ance that springs from a large brain well stored with 
knowledge ; but neither in his head nor his manner was 
there any sign of pretentious dignity. He was, however, 
one of those men without Self-esteem who are usually de- 
scribed as having it. His independence and desire for lead- 
ership were simply the expression of ambition coming 
through Approbativeness and a large intellect. Besides, he 
had a great deal of organizing talent, due, in large measure, 
to Constructiveness, which gave the noticeable width of his 
head at the temples. Hence, in any subordinate sphere, he 
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would have found little opportunity to spread his intellectual 
wings. His central top-head was only fairly developed at 
Veneration and Wonder, and not at all in a degree to sug- 
gest a great religious leader. Mr. Judge's religion was 
evidently more a matter of scholarship than sentiment. 

His forehead was expanded in nearly every region, and 
he could easily acquire knowledge of nearly every kind. He 
practised law for many years in this city, and was a man 
of varied learning, though with a decided predilection for 














WILLIAM QUAN JUDGE, 


philosophy and mysticism. He had not the temperament 
that we should classify as strictly scientific. There was 
more of the nervous-sanguine element in it than we should 
consider favorable to the most logical mind. 

Mr. Judge was a fluent writer and speaker, apt in illustra- 
tion, and well adapted as an instructor in the abstruse doc- 
trines of theosophy. It is expected that his office in the 
society will be filled by the present vice-president, Dr. J. D. 
Buck, of Cincinnati, with whom we have the honor to be 
well acquainted, and whom we consider by far the most 
erudite, cultured, and capable expounder of occultism in the 
world. We have also examined Dr. Buck, and can promise 
our readers a phrenograph of him ere long which we think 
will prove of considerable interest. 


OUR NEW YORK CENTENARY CONGRESS. 


The time is still far enough away to afford us ample op- 
portunities to prepare for our celebration, and still we hope 
our friends will not on this account indulge themselves in 
too long a delay before completing the arrangements they 
have in view. We expect to be ready with our part, and in 
Tue Jovrnat for June or July we hope to announce a defi- 
nite programme. This congress, taken in connection with 
our plans for extra instruction in the Institute course, will 
make the coming session one of the most memorable, we 
believe, in the history of phrenology. 
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TALENTS FOR BILLIARD-PLAYERS. 


An ARGUMENT FoR PHRENOLOGY. 


Some of our readers may think we are wasting too much 
ink in proving the principles of phrenology over and over 
again each month. But as we still find both passive scepti- 
cism and aggressive hostility in many quarters, we deem it 
best to continue to present demonstrations of our doctrines 
on our own account, and also to supply our distant friends 
with arguments which they can conveniently use in discus- 
sions with the combative doubters among their neighbors. 

















FRANK C. 


IVES, 


A few weeks ago, on hearing of the arrival in New York of 
the champion billiard-player of the world, Frank C. Ives, 
who was to engage in a billiard contest of interest to all the 
players of that game, we immediately ordered his photo- 
graph, with the confident remark that when it came we 
should find in it an exceptional development of the lower 
forehead. We were just as certain that the champion bill- 
iard-player of the world would have this development as we 
could have been of finding good lungs in Jean de Reszke, 
Melba, or any other distinguished singer. In fact, it would 
be just as impossible for a man to be an expert at billiards 
with a very depressed lower forehead as to perform the 
athletic feats of Sandow with a puny and crippled bodily 
frame. 

In the accompanying drawing of Mr. Ives the fulness of 
the forehead at the inner termination of the eyebrows is so 
pronounced that even a child can appreciate it. The princi- 
pal faculties seated in this region are Sense of Objects, Lo- 
cality, Form, Size, and Weight. The billiardist needs all 
these, but especially the last two, which we may conven- 
iently describe as occupying the brain back of the inner half 
of the eyebrow. He must have large Size to estimate the 
distance from one ball to another, and the faculty of Weight 
to give a sense of the amount and direction of the force he 
applies in handling the cue. This same organization is es- 
sential to the engraver, the acrobat, the archer, the base-ball 
player, the violinist, and the expert rifleman or penman. 

In the other portrait, of Albert Garnier, who played against 
Ives in the recent tourney, there is a similar development, 
though not quite so marked, which agrees with the lesser 
grade of skill he displayed. Sometimes we are accused of 
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selecting instances of peculiar cranial conformation that hap- 
pen to suit our purpose while ignoring contradictory facts. 
Suppose that some of our opponents now take the pains to 
look for a very superior billiard-player whose forehead is the 
opposite of the type we have here described. We are sure 
they will never find him. When we say a “very superior 
player,” we mean a man who can be classed with experts of 
national or international fame, and not a man who can simply 
play the cleverest game in his own little town, although the 
good players everywhere will be found, as a rule, to possess 
the perceptives noticeably large. In some of these cases, 
however, it would require an expert phrenologist to distin- 
guish the special development, from the fact that the talent 
might depend on highly cultivated faculties rather than nat- 
ural ability, and in combination with a good upper forehead 
also. But what we affirm is that the degree of talent pres- 
ent will be found to correspond to the degree of brain de- 
velopment, provided both are accurately estimated, allowance 
being made for the temperament as affecting the activity of 
the mental powers. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We sometimes hear criticisms of the drawings we publish, 
by persons who have had no experience in teaching phren- 
ology, and who are consequently unaware of the difficulty 
we encounter in explaining peculiar developments. Many 
people, when they look at our phrenological illustrations, 
have in mind, doubtless unconsciously, the idea of artistic 
effect, for the reason that most current magazines and books 
are filled with portraits which are not only not exaggerated 
in their peculiarities, but are actually toned down to a point 
considerably below the truth; and, being accustomed to 
these artistic pictures, our drawings appear exaggerated. 

In the matter of organic developments, either in the head 
or face, “truth is stranger than fiction.” If the observer 
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will look long enough he will find in actual life more extra- 
ordinary conformations of head and face than he ever saw 
in any standard phrenological book or magazine. In teach- 
ing phrenology, unless we choose illustrations of extreme 
types, the learner finds it difficult to appreciate the differ- 
ences ; so that in certain drawings that appear exaggerated, 
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or which may be slightly exaggerated in fact, our purpose 
is to lighten the labor of the student and not to cater to 
the already over-fed artistic taste of the people. We think, 
therefore, that our method is commendable. The busi- 
ness of the teacher of science is to impart a knowledge of 
facts and realities, not merely to please. The very key- 
note of art is to suggest the truth, rather than to give it lit- 
erally. Joseph Jefferson has refused for twenty-five years or 
more, in his “ Rip Van Winkle,” to introduce a live dog on 
the stage. He regards it as more artistic simply to whistle 
and call to an imaginary dog behind the scenes. But when 
it comes to a matter of anatomical or physiological study, 
we must have a real dog, alive or dead. In like manner, 
when we undertake to show forms of heads and faces, we 
ought to reproduce nature with the utmost precision. 

Personally, we are enthusiastic admirers of art, in its 
place ; but we are compelled to say that if our knowledge of 
human nature, as expressed in organism, were left to artists 
alone, we should know but little if anything about it. 
Nearly all the great heroes of history have been so idealized 
by artists that to-day nobody knows what they really looked 
like. Take, for example, the portraits of Napoleon. Dur- 
ing his life, and for the first twenty-five years after his death, 
the artists who drew his portraits were, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, either his friends or enemies, neither of whom dared 
or cared to tell the truth. The one class caricatured him 
as a monster, and the other painted him as almost a saint. 
Of the two or three hundred portraits of Christ, by celebrat- 
ed artists, that we have seen, scarcely any two looked alike 
except as to the general form of the hair and beard, and not 
more than two or three out of the whole number were at all 
satisfactory ; and of these two or three, we can scarcely recall 
or keep distinctly in mind more than the one famous Veron- 
ica portrait. We mention this to show what an enormous 
diversity results from the artistic method as opposed to the 
scientific. 

Now, where such contradictory reports of a thing are 
given, it is of course impossible to make any definite calcu- 
lations regarding it. As phrenology is a sort of chemistry, 
we must approach as nearly as possible the precision of a 
chemist in our analyses and reproductions of nature's forms. 
However, in this matter, as in other uses of the mental 
powers, the question of adjustment is the real problem. Art 
has its place in phrenological work, but that place is a sub- 
ordinate one. Science must build the strong pillar of pre- 
cision, but afterward art may appropriately crown the pillar 
with a graceful wreath. 


VALUE OF A RIGHT PERSONAL MOULD. 
Some Views or AN Eminent RerorMer. 


In this feverish age everybody is interested in the prob- 
lem of “How to Get On,” and we are greatly pleased to 
observe a tendency on the part of up-to-date thinkers to 
recognize the importance of natural talents as factors of 
success. In The Ladies’ Home Journal, Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst says some excellent things on this subject, which 
every young person ought to read and seriously consider. 
He asserts that the “stuff” within a man counts for much 
more than the circumstances under which he may be 
placed, and as this is good orthodox phrenological doc- 
trine, we quote the following paragraphs : 

‘* What is in a man at the commencement has almost as much to 
say as to what he will finish with, as the chestnut has to say about 
the kind of tree that will grow out of it. There is good authority 
for the fact that thistles do not evolve figs. Every live kernel, 
whether botanical or human, is stamped with its destiny. An acorn 
can never grow into anything but an oak. I shall have considerable 
to say before I am through about a young man’s power to shape his 
own future. It is all the more necessary to begin, therefore, by 
understanding that that is true only within limits. It has ceased to 
be a current theory that every mother’s boy is liable to become 


President of the United States. Ail men are not run in the same 
mould, and a man is handicapped by his mould. . There is 


a quality in some men that is in them before they begin to do any- 
thing, and that cannot be earned by perspiration. Putting a butter- 
cup to school will not graduate it a butterfly even if it is a very good 
school. Its only wholesome ambition will be to be as good as it can 
asa buttercup. Born differences are incorrigible and are a good deal 
in the nature of fate. 

“ My intention in emphasizing stuff is to discredit the stress that 
is in so many quarters laid on circumstance. A good many young 
men excuse themselves from ever becoming anything or doing any- 
thing by the fact that they always live where it is low tide. Perhaps 
that is because it is always low tide where they live. At any rate, 
the more I learn of the history of the men who have succeeded, the 
more apparent it becomes that if they were born in low water they 
patched up their tattered circumstances and beat out to sea on a tide 
of their own making. I have watched a good many brooding hens, 
but I never saw one facilitate the hatching process by pecking the 
shell. The chick on the inside will get out if he is worth it. Cir- 
cumstances are only remotely related to the marrow of the matter. 
_— I am assuming in all this that the young man whom I am 
addressing is disposed to take matters seriously, and that nothing 
contents him short of the reality in the case. I come back to it again, 
then, that his own’personality, trained in the two mentioned direc- 
tions of thought and feeling, is certain to constitute the capital with 
which he is to make himself a personal factor in the world’s life. 
There is as steady and constant a ratio between what a man is and 
what he can accomplish, as there is between what a ton of dynamite 
is and what it can accomplish. There is as much a science of suc- 
cess as there is a science of hydraulics. And it all comes back in the 
first instance on the matter of laying in supplies, accumulating pri- 
mary stuff.” 


These words are truly words of wisdom. Their author 
is one of the most vigorous minds in the ranks of modern 
reformers, and we have only praise for what he says con- 
cerning the need of a right endowment of character and 
talent. However, we wish to add that the finest equipment 
of mentality may be wasted in a wrong pursuit if the indi- 
vidual does not know how to measure and apply his forces 
in the right way. The biographies of great men show that 
in very many instances they reached their proper sphere 
only after floundering about for years in some slavish oc- 
cupation for which they were wholly unfitted by nature. 
Well-meaning, but ignorant, parents or guardians often ap- 
prentice the brightest boys to the dullest trades and thus 
cause them to lose many priceless years. The bent of a 
boy’s mind, the channels in which he can work with a will, 
as well as the lines on which he would be sure to fail, should 
be discovered as soon as possible. Phrenology in such 
cases is of the utmost practical value. Even in the in- 
stances where the phrenologist cannot predict success for 
a youth of doubtful talents, he can specify many vocations 
and general departments of business in which failure would 
be certain, thus narrowing down the problem to a much 
smaller compass than it would have remained without such 
advice. 

We repeat, the “ stuff” that constitutes talent must exist 
by nature, but, like the precious ores in the depths of the 
earth, it must be recognized and properly directed to be of 
service, and to save its possessor from years of fruitless 
experimental toil. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


In addition to what we said last month about business 
prospects we wish to remark that while our house has felt 
the pressure which has affeeted all book publishers, when 
all the circumstances are considered our business is sur- 
prisingly good. In view of what we are doing now we are 
certain that, with a loosening of the financial stringency, 
Tue Purenovocican Journat will have a veritable boom. 
Still there is much work before us in which we need the aid 
of our friends in all parts of the country. We hope that 
the value of our science as an educational force may be 
kept in mind, so that the community may see the impor- 
tance of supporting a first-class phrenological magazine. 








THE 


CHARACTER IN MOUTHS. 


Very few mouths are truly pleasing, for the reason that 
the mobile parts of the lower face are concerned with the 
expression or manifestation of elements that are almost ex- 
clusively passional, and hence are not directly susceptible 
to the impress of intellectual culture. Even after the upper 
features have been humanized the lurking animality seems 
loath to relinquish its hold upon the mouth. In order to 
secure a fine mouth, therefore, it is necessary to refine the 





appetites, control the temper, and keep the whole base of 
the brain under restraint. 

Here are two mouths, the first of which is neither very 
good nor very bad. It might be found on the face of a very 
good man or a very intellectual person, but we should not 


look for a great deal of refinement in its owner, least of all, 
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artistic taste. It is a rather cautious and secretive mouth. 
It lacks boldness and courage. It is soft-spoken and meas- 
ured in accent. It is affectionate, and probably quite hu- 
morous without being sparklingly bright or witty; we 
mean appreciative of a story told with a “ straight face,” in 
which the point of the joke appeals to secretiveness as well 
as the perception of incongruity. The affections are fairly 
well balanced. Such a mouth may be musical or oratorical, 
but would express deep feeling rather than beauty. 

In Fig. 2 passionate love is the most conspicuous quality. 
This is a wilful, untamable mouth. It is not likely ever to 
be happy. It will constantly seek pleasure, but its methods 
will be disappointing. There are no signs here of restraint, 
and a person as lawless, conscienceless, and incautious as the 
possessor of this mouth will be almost certain to commit 
dangerous mistakes. Sex love is shown in the projecting 
point of the centre of the upper lip. Certain other curves 
in the lips denote impatience and a scornful indifference to 
the feelings and rights of others. But with this mouth there 
may be a great deal of talent, particularly dramatic. Such 
mouths are often found in clever people who sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, and then find the pottage a bit- 
ter dish. We fancy Lord Byron had a mouth something 
like this. 

A mouth like this is very likely to be attractive in spite of 
its unbridled selfishness, especially when associated with a 
pair of fascinating eyes, It is a pity that we must find fault 
with it, for it seems to need such a very little improvement 
to make it what it ought to be. 
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ANOTHER CONUNDRUM. 
WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF THESE NOSES ? 


To every correct guesser of this question we will send 
Tue Purenovocica, Journat for one year. We dare not 
give very many pointers about these noses, for the reason 
that a feature so 
prominent is much 
easier identified 
than an ear, a chin, 
or a section of the 
head. We will say, 
however, that these 
noses belong to 
very eminent men, 
who may be said 
to occupy essential- 
ly the same plane 
of life, and to be, or 
to have been, en- 
gaged in the same, 
or almost the same, 
profession. They 
are, or have been, 
distinguished resi- 
dents of one of the 
largest cities in the 
East, other than 
New York or Brook- 
lyn. We suspect that neither of these men greatly admires 
the other. Both have sought to accomplish results essen- 
tially on the same lines, but, as may be imagined from 
their noses, they have 
worked by quite dif- : 
ferent methods. 

We also offer two 
annual subscriptions 
for the best charac- 
ter analysis from these 
two noses, each writer 
to keep within the 
limits of five hundred 
words, and to write 
either with or without 
feeling sure of his 
guess. Answers must 
be received before the 
first of June. In the 
July issue we will pub- 
lish the best analysis 
received, together 
with some ideas of 
our own, and give the 
identity of the pos- 
sessors of the noses. 
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WE HOPE THIS IS NOT 


If you have a habit of not telling the truth, look in the 
mirror and see if your eyes are set straight in their sockets. 
See if you can detect a peculiar shifting expression in them. 
Notice whether the upper lids are very thick and inclined to 
fold and droop over the eyeballs. Does one eye look one 
way and the other somewhere else? If you have these signs, 
remember that people are studying all these things nowa- 
days, and that from now on it is going to be more and more 
difficult for tricky folks to prosper. 


LIKE YOU. 


y~ 
> 


DOES THIS DESCRIBE YOU? 


Many persons have a very low frontal top-head, something 
like a North American Indian, and still move in very good 
society ; but somehow or other they seem always to be un- 
comfortable; they are called eccentric and cranky because 
they are always neglecting something which other people 
are doing. In a word, they lack imitativeness. 
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“The best mother is she who carefully studies the pe- 
culiar character of each child and acts with well instructed 
judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





DOMESTIC BLESSINGS. 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 326.—BEssIE L. THomMas.—This girl is 
two and a half years old. She has a large 
head, a plump, substantial body, and a tem- 
perament distinguished for mellowness, vital- 
ity, and geniality. That ample development 
of the cheek outward from the nose represents 
good lung-power. She deeply breathes the 
fresh air and enjoys it. The fulness of the 
cheek outward from the mouth represents 
digestion; and the plump and strong chin 

















FIG. 326.—BESSIE L. THOMAS, 


shows a steady circulation of the blood, If 
the hair were short, or if it were carefully 
brushed down to give us an opportunity of 
studying the head carefully, it would be bene- 
ficial in the study of her character. Her large 
forehead shows that she has a tendency to ask 
questions and to exercise curiosity in finding 
out and in trying to know. She seems to have 
a good memory, and especially of ideas. She 
will remember the frowning look, the smiling 
face, the negative shake of the head, or the re- 
solute firmness displayed in the expression of 
the face as long as she will remember words. 
She will imbibe the character and the pur- 
poses of other people by their manners and 
their usages as much as she will by their 
words. Hence, example to her is potent. 
She has large Mirthfulness and enjoys wit 
and humor. She has large Ideality and ap- 
preciates beauty, art, and refinement. She 
has strong Conscientiousness and will love the 
truth ; but her Caution is large, hence she 
ought not to be frightened when people ex- 
pect to have her tell unpopular, unpleasant, or 
unfavorable truths. We mean that she will 
tell the truth, even at her own cost, provided 
she does not expect punishment or degrada- 
tion ; whereas if she expected punishment if 
she told the truth, she might dodge it, as 
hundreds of other people have done. That is 
on the same principle that men plead ‘‘ Not 
guilty ” when they expect the penalty will be 
hanging or State’s prison. Extra Cautious- 
ness sometimes leads to lying more than mod- 
erate Conscientiousness does. 

This child will be a lovable girl and woman. 
She will have more friends than she will have 
room for at her table, unless it has a long ex- 
tension. She will be hospitable and generous. 
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She will be fond of music ; and will probably 
become a gentle, placable, ardent, and bene- 
ficent friend. 


"Fig. 327.—Macerk ELDER is seven years 
old, and endowed with a smooth and placable 
organization, but is not sly or deceptive. She 
is not wanting in resolution, and having rather 
large Self-esteem and Firmness, she desires to 
be recognized and expects her wants to be re- 
spectfully and fairly considered. She has 
large Conscientiousness, she feels the impor- 
tance of duty and truth, and expects people 
to tell her the truth. Her head is not very 
broad ; hence she is not inclined to be avari- 
cious, close, and calculating in money matters. 
She has not as much Secretiveness as most 
people or as she ought to have; hence she 
expresses in words or in looks her thoughts as 
they are ; and those who know her well believe 
implicitly in her professions and in her sincer- 
ity. She has rather strong social feelings, but 
they are tender and delicate rather than ar- 
dent. She is dignified, ambitious, and anxious 
to make a favorable impression, and she would 
suffer if she were neglected or disparaged. So, 
while she does not bend like a willow and weep, 
but stands erect, stately, and serene, yet it 
hurts al] the same to be unfavorably thought 
of or neglected. She will make a fine scholar. 
Her thoughts are clear, her power of analysis 
is excellent ; and she sees fine shades of dif- 
ference between things, thoughts, and themes. 
When she is old enough to write letters she 
will be considered an excellent correspondent ; 
will make a rapid draft of a letter, perhaps with 
a pencil, and erase and interline for correc- 
tions ; and then make a nice copy for trans- 
mission. She would excel in literature and 
make a good teacher. She will be likely to do 
well in music and in art, and will always have 
an upright, dignified spirit. I am impressed 
with the idea that she has much of her father’s 
spirit. She may have her mother’s sympathy 
and refinement; but her self-reliance and sta- 
bility, derived from her father, will give her a 
commanding influence. She will not be under 
the necessity of talking sharply or loudly. As 
she becomes grown and matured she will con- 
trol servants and children easily, and they will 
be anxious to study her desires and adapt 
themselves to her. She is more inclined to 
live a centralized, interior character than to 
manifest an overt and controlling one. She 
decides quietly what ought to be done and 
manages to bring others to her views. Havy- 

















327.—MAGGIE ELDER. 


ing a finely organized constitution and tem- 
perament, she does not like rough people, and 
she will not incline to have persons about her 
who are not of a refined type of thought and 
high moral feeling. In other words, she is 
disposed to be ladylike, sincere, and faithful. 
She should be permanently associated with 
persons of dark complexion, firm fibre, digni- 
fied bearing, and of strong, reliable traits.! 
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Fig. 328.—GILBERT ©. EstTEs is a plump 
and vigorous child for twenty months old, 
and he weighs twenty-eight pounds. He has 
a plump arm, a plump cheek, and a full figure 
for his age. His head is largest in the upper 
section and not small around the eyebrows. 
He will have the reasoning intellect, and the 
disposition to question the subjects that are 
presented to him. He will try to find out 
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FIG. 528.—GILBERT C, 


ESTES, 


what makes the clock tick and what makes 
the machinery go. He will be ingenious, will 
be rich in planning talent, will study the out- 
come of duty and of effort and make himself 
master of the situation. He has large Con- 
scientiousness. He loves the truth. He is 
ambitious; he wants reputation and praise. 
He has large Cautiousness, and will he careful 
and guarded in his plans and purposes. He 
will be sympathetical, and ready to help those 
who suffer or need help. He will incline to be 
master of the situation, and at the same time 
will render good service wherever his interests 
are enlisted. He is a good friend, is strong in 
his love and rather high in his temper; but he 
will be able to hold it in check and be master 
of his own conduct and not fly off his base. 
His Faith is strongly marked. He believes a 
great deal, and will make his way successfully 
where some would doubt and hesitate from 
lack of faith and force. He could make a 
success in the field of culture and professional 
work, especially in medicine or law. 


Fig. 329.—MILDRED R. ARNOLD was four- 
teen months old when the photograph was 
taken, and she is the picture of health. She 
is not rough, hardy, and robust, but she is har- 
monious, wholesome, and healthy. She will 
be a good scholar, and will be in a hurry to 
start. She will interpret facts for herself. 
Her Causality is large ; hence she will desire 
to know why and wherefore. Her Mirthful- 
ness will enable her to see all the brilliant 
points of wit ; her Ideality will recognize the 
elegance, the beauty, and the refinement of her 
surroundings, and will glorify the things that 
are beautiful, and she would excel in art. 
Her Caution is a little too large ; and we are 
inclined to think that her Approbativeness is 
larger thes her Self-esteem; but children, 
when they are posing fora picture, like older 
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people, are apt to be self-conscious, or their 
attention is awakened by artificial means. This 
girl will be sound asa scholar, she will be ready 
and correct in figures, good in music, and ex- 
cellentin language. She appears to be healthy, 











MILDRED ROMAINE 


ARNOLD, 


and is likely to reach a good old age, will be 
the ornament and life of the household, and 
will fill up every stitch of time with something 
interesting and useful. 


——-+ 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QueEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Usk A PsktuponyM or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 





A Goop Epucation.—G. B.—That is a good 
education only that is pursued in accordance 
with the type of the mental constitution. 
This involves the co-operation of the teacher 
and the parent in the care of a child; in 
serious study of the nature physiologically of 
the nervous organization. The only way to 
obtain the fundamental knowledge necessary 
to a proper ordering of the training is such 
study. Every boy and girl have their apecial 
characteristics of mind, and these mean a 
special adaptation to some one or two lines of 
study, and further imply a distinctive fitness 
for some particular kind of work and duty in 
the field of life. The education is good that 
develops the mind for practical usefulness 
in whatever place the man or woman may 
find themselves, and exhibits its best results in 
that place which approximates to the vocation 
that wouid employ to the fuilest their faculties 
and powers. 


MEMORY OF NAMES FacuLty.—J. W. F.— 
The trouble may be one of hearing. If you 
should read the name in print or script, it may 
be that its relation to those central percepts, 
which you say are large, would render its rec- 
ollection more likely. One may be so consti- 
tuted that heard language will not be deeply 
impressed, and novel sounds, like new names 
and unusual words, will not be retained unless 
there is a quick use of them and a constant 
repetition. It is very interesting to note the 
different effects of sight and sound impressions 
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upon the mind. Many peculiarities in the 
mental make-up of a person are explained in 
this way, whereas formerly they were a matter 
of conjecture or of mystery. 


AREA OF ORGANIC CENTRES.—W. C. S.— 
It is not claimed that an organ noted on the 
chart occupies all the space included in the 
lines that separate it thereon from other or- 
gans. The chart is a detail of comparative 
situation, and gives the approximate positions 
of the organs. So it is not claimed that Cau- 
tiousness, or Benevolence, for instance, occu- 
pies all the space where it is marked. The 
same may be said of the motor centres. Ex- 
periment shows their relative situation, but 
does not absolutely define their boundaries. As 
Dr. Beard says in his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Medi- 
cine,”’ observation may yet indefinitely extend 
the number of the organ centres, and demon- 
strate more completely the correspondence of 
brain function to the powers or faculties of the 
mind. The intellectual centres are more closely 
situated than the emotional and sensuous, and 
it is probable that we have much more nearly 
ascertained them than the latter. 


MENTALLY CHILDLEss.—E. H.—We may 
conceive such a condition existing in a mar- 
riage as a mental inadaptation that is of a 
character to prevent fruitfulness, but such a 
state isexceedingly rare. Of course where this 
mental unfitness is so extreme as to cause 
separate living the result isclear. We assume, 
however, that our correspondent has not sepa- 
rateness in view. The cause we should look for 
would be a physical one rather than a mental, 
yet the power of mental influences can scarcely 
be limited, so extraordinary do they appear at 
times. The literature of sexual perversion 
contains extreme cases of effect as great as the 
above. 


Tue MEDULLA OBLONGATA.—H. G@. M.— 
This important part of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem has very properly engaged the close atten- 
tion of physiologists because of its relation to 
the nerves of sense in man and theanimals. It 
is found that those nerves of higher function, 
like the optic, facial, auditory, the fifth, etc., 
are traceable to parts higher up in the base of 
the cerebrum. Mr. Grimes was a writer of abil- 
ity and propounded views of important bear- 
ing, but since his publications there have been 
advances in neurology, and our acquaintance 
with the structure of the brain and of its func- 
tions has been extended. ‘The bee has a brain, 
and so has the spider, facts revealed by the 
microscope. The medulla is a centre in which 
fibres are assembled from the spinal column 
below and from the cerebellum ; it is a point 
from which the nerves branch upward toward 
the cerebrum. Andin it we find a specializa- 
tion of function, both motor and sensory, that 
bears a direct relation to the centres in the 
brain cortex and basal ganglia. Mr. Matteson 
has our thanks for the interest shown in his 
careful letter. a 


LARGE OR SMALL DEVELOPMENT.—F. F. 
F.—Knowing the proportional development of 
the head. or what it should be when the cir- 
cumference has been ascertained, you must 
estimate the different regions from that as a 
standard, and then the organs separately. If 
the head be 22 inches in circumference, 14 
inches from ear to ear over Firmness, and 13 
inches from occipital spine to nose root, and 
appears to be fairly symmetrical in outline, 
you would expect to find a nearly even de- 
velopment of the parts; but you must note the 
contour with care, where the lines seem to 
run out beyond the margin of symmetry, or 
are depressed under it. A head 22 inches 
wide should be ellipsoidal in horizontal out- 
line, with a long diameter, between the centre 
of the forehead, or Eventuality, and the lower 
margin of Inhabitiveness of 74 inches and a 
breadth of 6 inches ; 12} inches is a good pro- 
portional measurement from ear to ear over 
Eventuality, and when there is an excess of 
that it is due to excessive development some- 
where which will be readily seen on inspec- 
tion. Irregularity of outline is quite readily 
seen after some experience in the examination 
of heads, and its significance is better under- 
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stood as one becomes better acquainted with 
comparative measurement. 


DELICATE FEATURES, FRESH, PURE Com- 
PLEXION.—M. 8.—These usually characterize 
the mental temperament when found in marked 
preponderance, and that, of course, means a 
high impressibility of the intellectual and 
emotional faculties, a ready responsiveness to 
culture, and a not very robust physical con- 
stitution. Such persors as Rachel, the trage- 
dienne, and Mrs. Le Favre, the art writer, may 
be mentioned as illustrating the character. 
Such persons are so early awakened to en- 
thusiasm that on occasion they are likely to 
overstrain their nerves. 


Low FOREHEADS AND CoMEDy.—H. E. T. 
—The comic element, so far as appreciation of 
the humor of an incident or a personation is 
concerned, is largely due to the development 
of the faculty of Mirthfulness that lies in the 
anterior middle region of the lateral forehead. 
It may be strong in one with a low, receding 
forehead ; but in such case the want of imita- 
tion will prevent the representation of the 
characteristics of others except in a burlesque, 
mechanical way. The average comic actor 
to-day is individual, has his own jokes—or his 
own way of presenting a funny character— 
and the public that supports the theatre or 
variety show, rather seems to prefer that sort 
of acting. 


RemovinG MoLeEs.—J.8.—-Several methods 
are proposed for this purpose: corrosive 
pastes, the cautery, the curette,-and the elec- 
tric needle. The treatment must depend upon 
the character of the mole and its situation. 
You should consult a physician and not at- 
tempt to meddle with such growths yourself, 
as you might produce a serious lesion. From 
our own observation we think well of the 
solar method. 

TAKING Casts oF Hanps.—‘‘An interested 
Reader” will find that it is by practice alone 
that he will become skilled in the art of ob- 
taining casts of the hand in plaster. The 
material for the purpose should be plaster of 
Paris—a_ good quality, easily mixing with 
the addition of water and free from all lumps. 
The plaster should be thin enough to flow 
sasily over the object to be cast. The hand 
should be well washed with soap and dried ; 
then a little sweet-oil rubbed over it, a few 
drops being sufficient, especially for the palm. 
The hand should be placed, palm upward, 
upon a bed of towelling, dampened slightly, 
and in such a manner that the position will 
cause little discomfort, if any, to its owner. 
The operator must work rapidly to obtain a 
good result, as.the plaster sets rapidly. <A 
ladle or large tablespoon should be used to 
apply the plaster. After the plaster has fairly 
set, be careful in separating the margin of 
the mould from the towelling, so that the hand 
may be taken up from the table on which it 
has been resting before the plaster is re- 
moved. That can usually be done by merely 
reversing the hand, the operator supporting 
the cast by one hand while he reverses with 
the other. , 

SALT IN RINGworRM.—A strong solution of 
common salt is valuable as an application in 
cases of ringworm. Dr. Reilly said in the 
British Medical Journal that he used it in 
three cases of scalp ringworm, applying it to 
the diseased scalp every night for five nights 
and washing it off the following morning with 
ten-per-cent. boric-acid soap. In less than 
four weeks a cure was effected in each case. 
It has been found that children suffering from 
the disease if sent to live by the sea-side gen- 
erally improve. This improvement has hither- 
to been ascribed to the general favoring influ- 
ence of the open-air life and improved hygienic 
conditions under which children live at the 
seaside ; but when we remember the fact that 
the air near the sea is impregnated with minute 
particles of sea-water containing in solution, 
as it does, a large proportion of sodium chlo- 
ride, may we not reasonably ascribe the disap- 
pearance of the skin disease to this circum- 
stance? A strong or saturated solution of 
salt should be used. 





















































































































































































LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEW Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physiolo- 
gical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


THE CoURAGE OF HER CONVICTIONS. A 
Novel. By CAROLINE A. HULING, assisted by 
THERESE STEWART, M.D. 12mo, pp. 230. 
Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Company. 

This is a story of independence of character, 
illustrated in a woman who has her own ideas 
of the woman’s relation to life and society. 
Probably the authors have been reading the 
previously advanced views of writers like Mrs. 
Le Grand, Grant Ailen, etc., who, whether 
serious or not appear to advocate an association 
of the sexes apart from conventional marriage, 
and which will confer on the woman an equal- 
ity of rights and privileges. We are given 
some insight into medical and surgical ways 
by the author associée, who knows about such 
things, and it seems about the right thing for 
that associée to advise rather more strongly 
than between the lines that the profession of 
the physician is quite appropriate to many 
women who are looking for ‘ta career.”” The 
chief person in the drama has a difficult time 
of it in opposing the inclinations of the heart 
to the ambitious designs of the head. In this 
regard the writers are womanly—they feel 
keenly with their heroine, and depict appre- 
ciatively her sufferings. However, it appears 
that a strange thing occurs. To the woman's 
instinct that will not be denied the function 
of motherhood is given, and we have the 
anomaly of a mother with a child who knows 
not its father, while the mother is cuntent in 
having the child and without a husband. But 
this mother learns in time that a father is as 
necessary to the complete development of the 
child as the mother, and after two or three 
disappointments she finds the man after her 
own heart, and with him the true father of 
her child—a pleasant dénouement that closes 
the book with the strong flavor of romance. 

BIBLE RHYMES AND BIBLE LESSONS FOR SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By ANNA 
BELL and H. L. H. 16mo. Price, 15 cts. 

A neat little book, that comprises some of the 

best examples and precepts of the old Book, 

inculcating the best principles of living in a 

manner easy and pleasing to the young. We 

can but commend the book as one of the better 
sort, from Dr. Hastings’s old Repository, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Wuy I AM A VEGETARIAN. By J. HowarpD 
Moore. 50 pp. Price, 25 cts. 

This is an address delivered by the author be- 
fore the Chicago Vegetarian Society. The main 
argument is directed against the inhumanity of 
killing and eating animals. There is little with 
regard to the physiology of the subject, The 
author’s idea of the immorality concerned in 
flesh-eating is the paramount one, and if ac- 
cepted, excludes other considerations. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND 
FIELD NOTES. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE COZENS has been very 
fortunate in introducing phrenology among 
the educators in North Dakota, having lect- 
ured in the normal schools of Mayville and 
Valley City, and in many of the public schools 
of the State. He has aroused quite an inter- 
est in the subject. His work is highly spoken 
of by the press. Mr. Cozens proposes to con- 
tinue lecturing in Northern Minnesota this 
spring. 

ProFEsson J. R. SHAKE, 27 Wisconsin 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., Class ’92, is always 
ready to talk on and explain phrenology to 
those interested. 
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J. H. Thomas, now at Navarre, O., Class 
of ’89, has been travelling through the coal 
fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and nearby States, making examinations, etc., 
and always has a good word for phrenology. 

Professor George Morris gave his opening 
lecture on the ‘* History of Phrenolgy”’ in 
Stearn’s Hall, Mankato, Minn., on April 6th. 
Every seat was occupied. The professor is a 
very entertaining speaker, and thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject. 

Silas Ingram, Class of '95, writes from 
Chariton, Ia.: ‘‘I have been very busy in 
the lecture-field, and am meeting with suc- 
cess.” 

In speaking of Professor W. G. Alexander's 
work in Portland, the Morning Oregonian says: 
‘Tt is safe to say that no lecturer ever suc- 
ceeded in holding a course with such marked 
success. The lectures have been clear, forci- 
ble, and original. They were not mere adver- 
tisements of the lecturer’s professional work, 
but such that opponents of phrenology might 
eminently enjoy, dealing{in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner with the subject of human nat- 
ure and the upholding of character.” 


Professor J. J. Axtell, Class of 93, has es- 
tablished the “ Detroit School of Occult 
Forces,’’ of which he is President, one of the 
instructors, and examiner. The reception par- 
lors and lecture-rooms are at 146 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. We wish Professor 
Axtell and his co-workers all possible success 
in this enterprise. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


In Hurper’s Magazine, April number, the 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. are 
drawing to aclose. Other topics are, A Phase 
of Modern College Life. Mad Anthony 
Wayne’s Victory. On Snow-Shoes to the Bar- 
ren Ground. ‘The German Struggle for Liberty. 
Mr. Lowell in New England. Black’s con- 
tinuation of Priscis, and The Missionary Sheriff. 
New York. 

Review of Revicws, April. Has an appro- 
priate opening paper on, Our Cuban Neighbors. 
The Pending Campaigns in Abyssinia and the 
Soudan have their place prominently. Eng- 
lish Response to Arbitration Appeal is another 
issue of the day. The Recent Progress of the 
World is digested for the reader, and, of course, 
leading characters that participate have their 
part and pictures. Literary department as full 
as usual, New York and London. § 

Congregationalist, lately recorded at muck 
length and with an enthusiasm altogether war- 
ranted the eightieth anniversary of the literary 
representation of Congregationalism in this 
country, for an organ of which this well-known 
weekly is the later evolution. New York. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, for April, 
has a sketch of Robert Edward Lee. Also 
CalvéIntime. Feastsof Labor. Touraine and 
Its Castles, and Chateau-Hunting in Balzac’s 
Country, are noteworthy titles. New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine has in April a goodly 
list, of which—Holy Week in Mexico. Penal 
Administration in Pennsylvania. The Drama 
of One Hundred Acres. An Expensive Slave. 
Paris Swindles. An Old Testament Drama and 
The Washingtons in Virginia Life invite atten- 
tion. Philadelphia. 


Child Study Monthly, for April, develops 
plans for the pursuance of the investigations 
that are involved in its title. Represents the 
new psycho-physiology that Stanley Hall, Prey- 
er, Gulton, and others sustain. Chicago. 


The Cosmopolitan, for April, has A Word 
About Golf in England and Scotland, and then 
Vicissitudes of the Dead. The Lyceum. De- 
velopment of the Overland Mail Service. An 
Imperial Pleasure Palace, and Terra Incognita, 
will have an interest for the reader. The illus- 
trations areas rich as usual. Irvington, N.Y. 

Progrés Medical, weekly, Paris, France. A 
compendious representative of foreign medi- 
cine. Bourneville, Ed. Regular issues re- 
ceived. 
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Journal of the American Medical Association 
Monthly. Represents advanced wing of old 
school practice, with tendencies to true pro- 
fessional liberality. Chicago. 

Werner’s Magazine, April. Discusses Dra- 
matic Expression in Song. Ernst Possart. Prime 
Elocutionary Requisites. Physical Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb. Mantegazza on Ex- 
pressions in the Face, etc., and furnishes sev- 
eral Recitations, etc. New York. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, April. 
Continues Hon. D. A. Wells's discussion of 
Principles of Taxation. Other special feat- 
ures are War and Civilization. The X Rays. 
Hypnotic States, Trance and Ecstasy. (In 
this article the author describes phenomena of 
mental absorption and trance state.) ‘‘ Quacks, 
and the Reason of them.” ‘ Professional In- 
stitutions” (by Herbert Spencer). New York. 

Phrenological Magazine (London), for April, 
is filled with reports of meetings in honor of 
the founders of phrenology. Over in England 
a sort of boom seems to be in progress for the 
science and its advocates. Clergy, scientific 
men and women, nobility, and other classes 
are interested. All of which speaks well for 
the enterprise of the British Phrenological In- 
stitute. 

Treasury of Religious Thoughts. ‘* The Help- 
less of Africa” is the leading article, illustrat- 
ed. Easter suggestions abound. And other 
thoughts of a spring character make the num- 
ber a thoroughly alive one. E. B. Treat, 
New York. 

Literary Digest. Record of current events 
generally. Always readable. Current weekly 
numbers received. $3.a year. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


‘*T am very much interested in phrenology, 
and if it is possible I expect to attend your In- 
stitute this fall. I think the new face on THE 
JOURNAL is a good one, and it also makes it 
easier to be bound.—R. J. W.” 

“*T have seen the new PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and like it very much. With this 
you will find express money order for $1, for 
which please enter my subscription to PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL for one year, beginning 
with No. 1 of the new series.—F. H. 8.” 

‘*T will do the best I can to help get sub- 
scribers for THE JOURNAL. I for one have al- 
ways been interested in the subject.—M. K. G.”’ 

‘* Am pleased with new dress of THE JouR- 
NAL. Shall do all I can to boom it.—C, C. L.” 

We are receiving from our subscribers, letters 
relative to the new form of THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, some praising it and more seem- 
ing to regret the change of form which we had 
hoped would be acceptable to them. We now 
propose to return in the June number to the 
old form, if our subscribers indicate a strong 
preference that we should do so. 

In 1851 we adopted this form of THE JouR- 
NAL, and for eighteen years it was popular and 
we thought profitable. Those who receive the 
May number and desire to express a preference 
by mail, we hope will do so promptly. 

We have had the pleasure of a visit from M. 
H. Piercy, of London. He receives a welcome 
in a twofold capacity, first, as business manager 
of L. N. Fowler & Co., and second, as the son- 
in-law of Professor Fowler. He brings glowing 
accounts of the success of the Gall Centenary 
recently held in London, and also of the high 
estimation in which phrenology is held in the 
old country. The publications of the Fowler 
& Wells Co. are almost household words in 
Great Britain, where they were first largely 
introduced by Professor Fowler, over thirty 
years ago. Mr. Piercy brings good accounts 
of the health of the Professor, who, although 
eighty-five years of age, is still vigorous men- 
tally and is keenly interested in the news and 
doings of the day. 

See ‘‘ Special Spring Offer,’ on another page. 
The books are such as every one might well 
take time to read, they being written from a 
practical stand-point by those who have made 
a study of the subjects of health and hygiene. 
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For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 
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Largest circulation of any scientific paper In the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
men should be without it. Weekly, &3.00a 
ar; $1.50 six months. Address, MU NN’ & Con 
Po BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 













- Lt ADY Agents Wanted 
4to sell the Petit Patent 
——~ Elee tric Womb Battery 
~ Woman's bestfriend. Sim- 

™ ple,safe andgives immediate 

: relief. Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SECOND COMINC OF THE LORD 
And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 

By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 


light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter o1 
Genesis —the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
ind Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERCY 

Ry the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The two orks in one paper volume, bv mail, 20 


nt or, including Swedenbore’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents 


Address Manager of the 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Musele Roller. 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach ot 
all. 

Massage is the comingtreat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, constipation, jaundice, 
biliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anaemia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bed-rooms; the 
easiest and pleasantest meth- 
od of cure and of exercise 
possible. 





Not only do the muscles 
used get the benefit of their own exercise, but the mus- 
cles operated on are stimulated to increased growth, 


exactly as they are by exercise. Thus it is possible to 

develop most of the 500 muscles of the body by the 

Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centres along 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weakened 
organ can be restored. 

No. 1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
hz wh P< , all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
82.00. 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony ; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
46 ‘he art of sniuien 
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humorously, and poetically considered. Tells all about 
kissing from the earliest days down to the present time. 


\ remarkably curious and wonderfully interesting 
book. Price, 25 cents. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York, 
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Talent and Character Create Success. 


Your Heap, Face, anp Temperament Reveat your powers and defects, and what 
profession, business, or trade promises for you, the best rewards, and also what 
kind of person is best adapted to you in Marriee or as a Bustyess partner. Why 
hesitate and experiment in wrong directions to find your true Vocation, or why 
blindly seek or accept the 
wrong life Companion ? 

An hour’s consultation with 
an expert Phrenologist will 
throw light on the right path to 
all that is best for you in life. 

Are you adapted to become 
a scholar in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Law, Medicine, Art, or 
Engineering, or should you 
be a Merchant or Mechanic, 
and in what line? You can 
do something for yourself, and 
ent the world needs your skill — 

DELLA FOX. and talent and will reward REV. MR. SEDGWICK. 
your efforts appropriately. 

These questions mean much for you and you can be aided in solving them. 
Thousands gladly attribute their health, wealth, and happiness, as well as their 
rank and standing in the world, to the advice we have given them. 

In the office of Fowrer & Wetis Co. may be daily found those whose long 
experience has made them expert in this work. Nowhere else in the world 
can be found 
equal facili- 
ties for 
teaching 
Phrenology, 
or equal ex- 
perience in 
applying its 























principles. 
Those liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance can be 
correctly de- 
scribed by 
photographs. 
REV. DR. FREEMAN. The “Mirror 
of the Mind” 
gives full directions as to pictures and measurements, and wil! be sent free. 
Please address Fowrer & Wetts Co., Office of the American Institute of 

Phrenology, No. 27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


(Copyright, Fowler & Wells Co., 1896.) 
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THe Stupy or WHat to Eat 1s Man’s THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


STRONGEST CASTLE OF HEALTH. Inter-Ocean Cor. Madison and 


In this instance the Woman has made the a... Pea a 
study and has produced a volume of simple, Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
healthful recipes adapted to every-day life. —————— Rag pees ig a 
The subjects treated upon range from the How To Reap.—The title of this book cer- 
‘* staff of life’’—bread in its various forms— tainly implies ‘‘more than meets the ear,” as 
to meat, which comes last for consideration. it gives hints to the proper selection of the 
A useful feature of the book consists of a best books, with lists of works on biography, 
series of menus for every day of the month, history, popular science, etc. The author says 
and the perplexed housekeeper’s oft-repeated in the preface : ‘* The volume is only designed 
question, ‘‘ What shall we have for dinner?” as an index to the worthy writings bequeathed 
can easily be answered by consulting this care- to us by the good and wise of all days, with 
fully arranged list of dishes. the hope that it may prove a comprehensive 
Another useful and novel feature is a chap- guide to all.’’ The chapters treat on ‘* Why 
ter upon how to spend sixpence to the best ad- Criticism and Critics Are Necessary,” ‘‘ Taste 
vantage to health, and the author proves by and Imagination,” ‘ Books that Wear,” ‘* Cer- 
figures how this can be done. tain Qualities that Books Should Possess,” 
We heartily recommend “‘Swain’s Cookery” ‘The Growth of English Literature,”’ and 
to all ‘‘those who love the largeness of life gives a course of reading in poetry, history, 
and the bounty of good living.”” Price, $1.50. biography, etc. Price, $1.00. 
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Very likely the first time you ‘buy ; 


CONSTANTINE’S 
4 PINE TAR SOAP > 
(Persian Healing) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse | 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the | 
The second time you buy it—well, 


Ask them,—AIll 


complexion. 
those who use it know why. 





druggists. 








Talent and Character Create Success. 


Your Heap, Face, axp Temperament Reveat your powers and defects, and what 
profession, business, or trade promises for you, the best rewards, and also what 
kind of person is best adapted to you in Marriee or as a Business partner. Why 
hesitate and experiment in wrong directions to find your true Vocation, or why 
blindly seek or accept the 
wrong life Companton ? 

An hour's consultation with 
an expert Phrenologist will 
throw light on the right path to 
all that is best for you in life. 

Are you adapted to become 
a scholar in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Law, Medicine, Art, or 
Engineering, or should you 
be a Merchant or Mechanic, 
and in what line? You can 
do something for yourself, and 
the world needs your skill 

DELLA FOX. and talent and will reward REV. MR. SEDGWICK. 
your efforts appropriately. 

These questions mean much for you and you can be aided in solving them. 
Thousands gladly attribute their health, wealth, and happiness, as well as their 
rank and standing in the world, to the advice we have given them. 

In the office of Fowrer & Wetts Co. may be daily found those whose long 
experience has made them expert in this work. Nowhere else in the world 
can be found 
equal facili- 
ties for 
teaching 
Phrenology, 
or equal ex- 
perience in 
applying its 
principles. _ 

Those liv- 
ing at a dis- 
tance can be 
correctly de- 
scribed by 
i : photographs. 

REV. DR. FREEMAN. The “Mirror 
of the Mind” 
gives full directions as to pictures and measurements, and will be sent free. 

Please address Fowrer & Wetts Co., Office of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, No. 27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


(Copyright, Fowler & Wells Co., 1896.) 
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